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families during the last several years, and to study the relationship 
between proposed welfare reform measures and that commitment to 
nutritional adequacy. A specific proposal, H.R.1, eliminates food 
stamps, the Nation’s primary antihunger program, as a form of a food 
assistance for families choosing to take part in the new welfare 
program. The Food Stamp Program is eliminated through the mechanism 
of a so-called ’’cash-out" provision in H.R.1. That is, the bonus food 
stamp benefits formerly provided in food coupons may now, if a State 
so chooses, be provided to families in cash at levels in effect in 
January 1971. Additionally, under H.R.1, participating families will 
remain eligible for the Federal Surplus Foods Program, if such a 
program exists in their area. The elimination of the Food Stamp 
Program in the form of a "cash-out” raises many questions regarding 
the national commitment, expressed by the President, the Congress, 
and the people at large, to end hunger and malnutrition among poor 
families in America- fAuthor/JM) 
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INTRODUCTION 



The purpose of this print is to review the history of the commitment 
to ensure nutritional adequacy for all American families during the 
last several years and to study the relationship between proposed wel- 
fare reform measures, specifically H.R. 1, and that commitment to nu- 
tritional adequacy. H.R. 1 eliminates food stamps, the Nation’s pri- 
mary antihunger program, as a form of food assistance for families 
choosing to take part in the new welfare program. The Food Stamp 
Program is eliminated through the mechanism of a so-called “cash- 
out” provision in H.R. 1* That is, the bonus food stamp benefits for- 
merly provided in food coupons may now, if a State so chooses, be 
provided to families in cash at levels in effect in January 1971. Addi- 
tionally, under H.R. 1, participating families will remain eligible for 
the Federal Surplus Foods Program if such a program exists in their 
area. The elimination of the Food Stamp Program in the form of a 
“cash-out” raises many questions regarding the national commitment, 
expressed by the President, the Congress and the people at large, to 
end hunger and malnutrition among poor families in America. There 
are, of course, other issues in the welfare reform debate. At the direc- 
tion of the Chairman, it is the objective of this Select Committee staff 
study to thoroughly explore only the question of nutritional adequacy. 
The Chairman wishes to make clear that the conclusions and recom- 
mendations of the staff are not necessarily endorsed in full by all 
members of the committee. 
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Chapter I 

THE COMMITMENT TO END HUNGER 



More is at stake here than the health and well-being of 16 
million American citizens who will be aided by these pro- 
grams. Something very much like the honor of American 
democracy is at issue. It was half a century ago that the 
“fruitful plains” of this bounteous land were first called on 
to a great work of humanity, that of feeding a Europe ex- 
hausted and bleeding from the First World War. 

Since then, on one occasion after another, in a succession 
of acts of true generosity— let those who doubt that find their 
counterpart in history — America has come to the aid of one 
starving people after another. But the moment is at hand to 
put an end to hunger in America itself for all time. I ask this 
of a Congress that has already splendidly demonstrated its 
own disposition to act. It is a moment to act with vigor ; it is a 
moment to be recalled with pride. 

President Richard M* Nixon , 

Message to the Congress^ May 7)1969. 

In the space of about 2 years, the issue of Hunger in America moved 
from a category of skepticism and doubt of its reality to a certainty of 
its tragic existence. This was the meaning of President Nixon’s Mes- 
sage to the Congress of May. 7, 1969. No longer could the Nation doubt 
that millions of poor Americans were going, without sufficient food 
and, as a consequence, were suffering from ill health. 

The struggle to bring the problem of hunger and malnutrition 
among America’s poor to the forefront of national attention began in 
April 1967, with a hearing by the Senate Subcommittee on Employ- 
ment, Manpower and Poverty in Jackson, Miss. The subcommittee 
had planned the hearing as part of Its routine oversight of the war- 
on-poverty programs. To the surprise of the subcommittee s members, 
the major issue presented by witnesses at the hearing was that of actual 
hunger and malnutrition among the people ; living in the Delta area 
of the State. The day following the hearing, two subcommittee mem- 
bers, Senators Robert , F. Kennedy (D-NY) and Joseph S. Clark 
(D-Penn.) conducted; a personal tour of the Delta and were shocked to 
find the reports of acute hunger and malnutrition were true. : « , ; • 

These findings were immediately reported to Secretary of Agri- 
culture Qrville Freeman who ' dispatched i an investigative team to 
Mississippi. Within days, Secretary Freeman reported to the Senate 
subcommittee .that ;the investigative team found;: “Evidence of mal- 
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nutrition and unmet hunger.” 1 Following this report, the subcommittee 
unanimously wrote President Johnson requesting he declare an emer- 
gency, and distribute free food and food stamps. The next day, the 
Office of Economic Opportunity announced a limited emergency loan 
program to help families purchase food stamps in l the Delta coun- 
ties as well as counties in six other southern States. Subsequently, the 
Agriculture Department recommended a number of reforms m the 
Food Stamp Program, including reducing the minimum purchase 
price to 50 cents for those with no cash income. 

Meanwhile, for the first time, firm medical evidence began to accumu- 
late verifying the intensity of the hunger problem. A team of physi- 
cians, under the auspices of the Field Foundation, reported findings 
from a field trip to rural Mississippi. Their report, titled Children 
in Mississippi, 1 ’ described in the most vivid and tragic terms the hunger 
and malnutrition affecting poor children in tlie State. It said, m part . 

In Delta counties (such as Humphreys and Leflore) recently 
visited bv us and elsewhere in the State (such as Clarke, 
Wayne, Neshoba, and Greene counties, also visited by. us) we 
saw children whose nutritional and medical condition we can 
only describe as shocking— even to a group of physicians 
whose work involves daily confrontation with disease and 
suffering. In child after child we saw : Evidence of vitamin 
and mineral deficiencies; serious, untreated skin infections 
and ulcerations; eye and ear diseases; also unattended bone 
diseases secondary to poor food intake ; the prevalence of bac- 
terial and parasitic disease, as well as^ severe anemia, with 
resulting loss of energy and ability to live a normally active 
life ; diseases of the heart and the lungs— requiring surgery— 
which have , gone undiagnosed and untreated ; epileptic and 
other neurological disorders; severe kidney ailments, that in 
other children would warrant immediate hospitalization ; and 
finally, in boys and girls in every county we visited, obvious 
evidence of severe malnutrition, with injury to the body’s 
tissues— its muscles, bones, and skin as well as an associated 
psychological state of fatigue, listlessness, and exhaustion. 

We saw children afflicted with chronic diarrhea, chronic 
sores, chronic leg and arm (untreated) injuries and deformi- 
ties. We saw homes without running water, without electricity, 

without screens, in which children drink contaminated water 

and live with germ-bearing mosquitoes and flies everywhere 
around. We saw homes with children who are lucky to eat one 
meal a day— and that one inadequate so far as vitamins, 
minerals, or protein is concerned. We saw children who don’t 
get to drink milk, don’t get to eat fruit, green vegetables, or 
meat. They live on starches— grits, bread, Kool-Aid. Their 
parents may* be declared ineligible for commodities, ineligible 
for the Food Stamp Program, even though they have literally 
nothing. We saw children fed communally— that is by neigh- 
bors who give scraps of food to children whose own parents 

1 Tfungp.r hi AjMevicdf Chrotiotoffy and Selected BciGTcffTO'Ufid Aldteriols^ TJ.S 
Senate, Subcommittee on Employment, Manpower and Poverty ; p. 15. 
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have nothing to give them. Not only are these children re- 
ceiving no food from the government, they are also getting 
no medical attention^ whatsoever. They are out of sight ana 
ignored. They are living under such primitive conditions that 
we found it hard to believe we were examining American chil- 
dren of the 20tli century. 2 , T 

These findings, however, generated skepticism as well as belief. 
The skepticism was generally based on the isolated nature of the 
evidence so far collected. In a sense, this skepticism was justified by 
reports, such as that by the then Surgeon General Dr. William H. 
Stewart, that it was not reliably known how much malnutrition existed 
in the United States and, furthermore, that no governmental agency 
was responsible for assembling such information. 

As a result of this disclosure, the Congress in December of 1967 
enacted Public Law 90-174 authorizing the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to : 

... make a comprehensive survey of the incidence and 
location of serious hunger and malnutrition and health prob- 
; lems incident thereto and . . . report his findings and recom- 

mendations for dealing with these conditions within 6 months 
I from the date of enactment of this section. 

The controversy regarding the actual extent of the hunger problem 
in America increased considerably during spring of 1968 with the 
publication in April of “Hunger — U.S.A. , a thoroughgoing study of 
the origins and failure of the major Federal family feeding^ programs 
\ (surplus commodities and food stamps) to reach most poor people ; 

and ‘‘Their Daily Bread,” a devastating critique 3 of the National 
School Lunch Program’s inability to reach needy children with one 
■ good meal a day. “Hunger — U.S.A.” was produced by the Citizens 

Board of Inquiry into Hunger and Malnutrition which reported, in 
• part: '''■•• ^ ' y ; ! • 

{ April 1968. Hunger— U.S.A.: A Summary 

(Reprinted with permission of the New Community Press, Washington, D.C.) 

\ Introduction ••r'';-.’"’ ' [ '■ 

[ In issuing this report, we find ourselves somewhat startled 

j by our own findings, for we too had been lulled into the com- 

j forting belief that at least the extremes of privation had been 

( eliminated in the process of becoming the world’s wealthiest 

j ; nation. Even the most concerned, aware, and informed of us 

were not prepared to take issue with the presumption stated 
by Michael Harrington on the opening page of his classic, 

The Other America: “to be sure, the other America is not 
impoverished in the same sense as those poor {nations where 
millions cling to hunger as a defense against starvation. This 



a /bid, p. 43. ■■■ . ‘ ‘ 

3 See Hunger in the Classroom: Then and Now, Committee Print, January 
1972, pp. 21-32. , 
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country lias escaped such extremes.” But starting from this 
premise, we found ourselves compelled to conclude that 
America has not escaped such extremes. For it became in- 
creasingly difficult, and eventually impossible, to reconcile 
our preconceptions with statements we heard everywhere we 
went that : 

Substantial numbers of new-born, who survive the 
hazards of birth and live through the first month, die be- 
tween the second month and their second birthday from 
causes which can be traced directly and primarily to 
malnutrition ; 

Protein deprivation between the ages of 6 months and 
a year and one-half causes permanent and irreversible- 
brain damage to some young infants; 

Nutritional anemia, stemming primarily from pro- 
tein deficiency and iron deficiency, tvas commonly found 
in percentages ranging from 30 to 70 percent among chil- 
dren from poverty backgrounds ; 

Teachers report children who come to school without 
breakfast, who are too hungry to learn, and in such pain 
that they must be taken home or sent to the school nurse ; 

Mother after mother in region after region reported 
that the cupboard was bare, sometimes at the beginning 
and throughout the month, sometimes only the last week 
of the month ; 

Doctors personally testified to seeing case after case 
of premature death, infant deaths, and vulnerability to 
secondary infection, all of which were attributable to 
or indicative of malnutrition; 

In some communities people band together to share 
the little food they have, living from hand to mouth ; and 

Aged living alone, subsist. on liquid foods that provide 
inadequate sustenance. 

We also found ourselves surrounded by myths which were 
all too easy to believe because they are so comforting. We 
number among these : 

Myth . — The really poor and needy have access to 
adequate surplus commodities and food stamps if they 
are iix danger of starving. 

Fact . — Only 5.4 million of the more than 29 million 
poor participate in these two Government food pro- 
grams, and the majority of those participating are not 
tlie poorest of the poor. 

Myth .— Progress is being made as a result of massive 
Federal efforts in which multimillion-dollar food pro- 
grams take care of more people now than ever before. 

Fact . — Participation in Government food programs 
has dropped 1.4 million in the last 6 years. Malnutrition 
among the poor 1 has risen sharply over the past .decade. 

Myth . — Hunger and starvation must be restricted to 
terrible places of need, such as Mississippi, which will 
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not institute programs to take adequate care of its 
people. 

F act . — Mississippi makes more extensive use of the 
two Federal food programs than any State in the United 
States. 

In addition to the hearings, the site visits, the personal 
interviews, the ancedotal stories, we learned from Govern- 
ment officials, statistics, studies, and reports, that where, by 
accident or otherwise, someone looked for malnutrition, he 
found it — to an extent and degree of severity previously 
unsuspected. 

To the best of our knowledge, we have collected the studies 
and information compiled by all who have gone before us 
and have supplemented it with the best evidence that our 
own direct efforts could uncover. At best, we can make an 
educated guess as to the order of magnitude of the problem. 
But the chief contribution we can make does not rest with 
engaging in a numbers game. 

It lies elsewhere — with the reversal of presumption. Prior 
to our efforts, the presumption was against hunger, against 
malnutrition; now the presumption has shifted. The burden 
of proof has shifted. It rests with those who would deny 
the following words of one of our members, “there is sufficient 
evidence to indict 55 on the following charges : 

1. Hunger and malnutrition exist in this country, 
affecting millions of our fellow Americans and increas- 
ing in severity and extent from year to year. 

2. Hunger and malnutrition take their toll in this 
country in the form of infant deaths, organic brain dam- 
age, retarded growth and learning rates, increased vul- 
nerability to disease, withdrawal, apathy, alienation, 
frustration, and violence. 

3. There is a shocking absence of knowledge in this 
country about the extent and severity of malnutrition— 
a lack of information and action which stands in marked 
contrast to our recorded knowledge in other countries. 

4. Federal efforts aimed at securing adequate nutrition 
for the needy have failed to reach a significant portion 
of the poor and to help those it did reach in any sub- 
stantial and satisfactory degree. 

5. The failure of Federal efforts to feed the poor can- 
not be divorced from our Nation’s agricultural policy,, 
the congressional committees that dictate that policy , 
and the Department of Agriculture that implements it; 
for hunger and malnutrition in a country ox abundance 
must be seen as consequences of a political and economic 
system that spends billions to remove food from the mar- 
ket, to limit productions, to retire land from production, 
to guarantee and sustain profits for . the producer. 

Perhaps more surprising and shocking is the extent to 
which it now rests within our power substantially to alle- 
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viate hunger and malnutrition. While new programs are 
needed, and new legislation is desired and urged, there are 
now reserves of power, of money, of discretionary authority, 
and of technical know-how which could make substantial in- 
roads on the worst of the conditions we have uncovered — 
and this could be commenced not next year or next month — 
but today. 4 

Comprehensive as these two studies were, their impact was both 
dwarfed and magnified by the airing in May of the CBS Reports 
“Hunger in America.” What most citizens of the. Nation had only 
been reading about occasionally in their newspapers, what an inter- 
ested minority had become more informed about through the two 
April studies, was now brought right into the living rooms of millions 
of American families. The CBS documentary began with narrator 
Charles Kuralt speaking the following lines while the picture on the 
screen showed a severely malnourished baby : 

Charles Kuralt. Hunger is hard to recognize in America. 

We know it in other places like Asia and Africa. But these 
children, all of them, are Americans. And all of them are 
hungry. 

Hunger is easy to recognize when it looks like this. This 
baby is dying of starvation. He was an American. Now he is 
dead. 

Then, after an announcement, Kuralt continued : 

Kuralt. Food is the most basic of all human needs. Man 
can manage to live without shelter, without clothing, even 
without love. Poverty, unpleasant as it is, is bearable. But 
man can’t remain alive without food. 

America is the richest country in the world, in fact the 
richest country in history. We spend a colossal amount of 
money— one and a half billion dollars a year— to feed the 
rest of the world. But this spring a private agency, The Citi- 
zens Board of Inquiry, consisting of distinguished leaders in 
many fields, released an exhaustive report claiming that seri- 
ous hunger exists in many places in the United States. 

Out of a total population of 200 million, the report states, 

30 million Americans are impoverished, with family income 
below $3,000 a year. Five million; of these people are helped 
by two existing Federal Food Programs. Now a new figure 
must be added : Of the 30 million who are impoverished 10 
million Americans, whether or not they are reached by Fed- 
i eral aid, are: hungry: That’s just the arithmetic. Unfortu- 

| nately, the'problem is all too human. 51 : : < . ■ 7 - " 

| The reaction to the airing of the documentary was immediate and 

| angry. Secretary Freeman wrote CBS President Frank Stanton that 

I the documentary was grossly inaccurate, attaching a bill of particular 

i 4 Hunger in America, Chronology and Selected Background Materials; U.S. 

j Senate, Subcommittee on Employment, Manpower and Poverty ; p. 72. 

j 6 Ibid., p. 120. 

I ■■■■■■■ 
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errors as proof. “ ‘Hunger in America,’ bluntly and simply, was a trav- 
esty on objective reporting,” the Secretary said. “It presented to mil- 
lions of viewers a distorted, oversimplified and misleading picture of 
domestic hunger and what is being done to combat it— and it served 
to further disillusion, disappoint, and disenchant those hungry people 
who now have been told that no one cares, that no is doing much to 
help them.” The Secretary was especially upset that CBS had failed 
to point to the progress made by the Agriculture Department in im- 
proving the Surplus Foods Program and in beginning the Food Stamp 
Program altogether. He requested time to present his case to the 
public on television. That request was subsequently granted in an 
almost unprecedented reairing of the entire show within the next 
several months. 

The chairman of the House of Representatives Committee on Agri- 
culture W. R. Poage (D-Tex.), inserted a detailed refutation of the 
documentary in the Congressional Record. Based on an investigation 
of the documentary by the Agriculture Department as well as a na- 
tional survey of public health officials, Chairman Poage concluded 
that, “. . . the program was deliberately calculated to avoid outright 
technical misstatements but was intended to convey misunderstandings 
to the listeners.” Chairman Poage pointed out that : 

Approximately 6 million people are receiving assistance 
either through the Food Stamp Program or through direct 
distribution of foodstuffs. About 2.6 million participate in the 
Food Stamp Program and about 3.4 million in the Direct 
Food Distribution Program. Of the 3,091 counties in the 
United States nearly 2,400 participate in either the Food 
Stamp or Direct Distribution Programs. A county chooses 
which program it wants. It may not participate in both. 6 

Chairman Poage also summed up his own judgment regarding the 
extent of the hunger problem in the country : *= 

As I see it, the basic premise in each case is political, not 
factual. It has always been “politics” to talk of “feeding the 
needy,” I believe in feeding the needy. I believe in helping all 
of those who need help. I believe in providing work for those 
who want to work, but I don’t believe in feeding those who 
could but won’t work. Most of the difference of opinion about 
“feeding the hungry” seems to actually revolve around the 
question as to who are unavoidably hungry. 

That there is some hunger might be admitted for the sake 
of argument. That there is rather extensive malnutrition 
seems to be well established, but that the: malnutrition exists 
because of inability to secure a better balanced diet does not 
seem to be established, and there seems to be little evidence 
that any substantial hunger in this country is the result of the 
refusal of assistance agencies, public and private, to give . 
needed aid to those who are unable to work. 7 



8 Ibid, p. 144. 
7 Ibid, p. 142. 




